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Significant 


If Progress 
Is a Sacred Duty 


JULIAN S. HUXLEY 
in “What Dare I Think?’ 

The new conceptions of evolution and 
relativity are victories for science; but 
when the belief in miracles is abandoned 
in favor of natural law, or the theory 
of verbal inspiration and absolute right- 
ness of the Bible dropped for one of pro- 


gressive religious development, the ma- 
jority of men, whether religious or u0, 


still seem to look upon it as a defeat for 
religion. 

This comes solely from the part which 
dogmatism and false theories of revela- 
tion and authority have played in the past 
history of religion. It is perfectly possible 
to be religious and yet to welcome change 
without forfeiting stability. Science is al- 
ways changing; but it is not unstable. 
only progressive. If progress itself be 
looked upon as a sacred duty, progress 
becomes an element in religion, and reli- 
gious change will no longer alarm and 
shock religious minds. 

We must accept the obvious fact, that 
for a great majority of people some form 
of religious service, in the sense of some 


organized communal gathering with a 
recognized procedure, is the best way of 
ensuring that they shall _ periodically 


escape from the pressure of routine and 
worldly cares and have an opportunity of 
seeing things sub specie wternitatis, or at 
least in the longest view that is possible. 


If Men Fear, 
Money Value Fails 


KF. W. Norwoop 
in City Temple Tidings, London 

I want to be practical. We are living 
in very strange and very demanding times. 
Every man who declares that the world 
is mad tends to increase its insanity. 

Every growler is a speck of dust in the 
mechanism of the world. Every man who 
denies the reality of truth increases the 
harvest of lies. Every man who fears, in- 


creases the world’s greatest peril, its 
terror. 
You business men do not need a 


preacher like me to explain the financial] 
condition of the world to you, but even a 
tyro like myself can see quite clearly 
that what is the matter with the pound, 
the dollar and the frane is something 
psychological, Nobody can trace out now- 
adays the actual relation between money 
and the yalues they are supposed to repre- 
sent. But if men fear, the value of money 
falls, and if men believe, the value of 
money abides or enhances. 

We are suffering from unfaith. You 
think unfaith is a theological entity, you 
talk of it only in terms of religion, but we 
are really suffering from unfaith and 
it is costing us thousands of millions of 
pounds sterling. You cannot see the cost 
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Sentiments 


of naked unbelief in terms of the soul— 
you had better have a look at it in terms 
of material values. Men of faith are 
needed to-day. 


A Patrson’s 
Pean to Speed 


Burris JENKINS 
in The Christian 


How many essay writers there are 
these days, moralists and preachers, who 
decry the speed with which we move in 
these modern days. I cannot join them. 
I’m all for speed. If there is any way to 
get to a place I want to go to faster 
than exists now, I want to see that way 
invented and developed. I have to go 
slow enough on the ground when I try to 
walk from one place to another; so when 
I get up off the ground, on wheels or in 
the air on wings, you can’t go too fast 
to suit me and to save my time. Speed 
can be just as safe and sane as slowness. 
Mere slowness does not constitute wisdom 
and safety and sanity... . 

Moreover, there is an_ exhilaration 
about speed, a relaxation of nerve which 
may have grown too tense among the 
noises and the contaets of city life. The 
wind in your face has an effect on the 
whole nervous system and recreates it. 
Besides, there is an inspiration about 
speed that quickens the mind as well as 
the breathing. For one who likes it, there 
is no better stimulant than speed. Cer- 
tainly it is far more wholesome than 
sitting in a corner stimulating yourself 
with drink, drugs, or chocolate cream, 
which all three amount to about the same 
thing. The spice of danger which comes 
with high speed only adds to the ex- 
hilaration and the joy. You are in danger 
all the time anyway; if of nothing else, 
at least of rusting out. I don’t want to 
die that way. I’d rather polish up all my 
surfaces with the friction of high speed 
than to rot out. Give me speed when I 
can get it! 
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We Are Good Men, 
But Gross and Barbarous 
ROGER FRY 


The imaginative life of a people has 
very different levels at different times, and 
these levels do not always correspond 
with the general level of the morality of 
actual life. Thus in the thirteenth cen- _ 
tury we read of barbarity and cruelty 
which would shock even us; we may, I 
think, admit that our moral level, our 
general humanity is decidedly higher 
to-day, but the level of our imaginative 
life is incomparably lower; we are satis- 
fied there with a grossness, a sheer bar- 
barity and squalor which would have 
shocked the thirteenth century profoundly. 

Let us admit the moral gain gladly; 
but do we not also feel a loss, do we not 
feel that the average business man would 
be in every way a more admirable, more 
respectable being if his imaginative life 
were not so squalid and incoherent? And, 
if we admit any loss, then there is some 
function in human nature other than a 
purely ethical one, which is worthy of 
exercise. 


Ignorant of 
What Life Is, and Why 


RosE MAcAULAY 
in The Nation 


Still, I have a few beliefs. I believe, 
for instance, that ignorance, vulgarity, and 
cruelty are the three black jungle horrors 
which have always beset and entangled 
man. Ignorance, that brutish stupidity 
which, content in its own indolent and 
know-nothing apathy, its imbecile and ir- 
rational beliefs, accepts without interest 
and without inquiry the hard-won results 
of the intellectual strivings of the few, 
or, worse, rejects these with ridicule or 
inane contempt... . 

A minority will, on the other hand, seize 
a new idea and toy with it, making them- 
selves foolish with the adulation of a thing 
they do not understand, but only relish 
because it is new and strange; they will 
swear. by it, though they lack the means 
to know if it is precious or worthless, true 
or false. And only a very tiny fraction of 
mankind will understand a new thing and 
accept or reject it with their reasons. As 
to that, it is only the few who understand 
even the old things. It is very obvious 
that no one understands enough of polit- — 
ical science to make a good society of 
states, enough political economy to pre- 
serve countries: and societies from ruin, 
enough about life to make others happy 
or themselves, or even to discover what 
life is, and why. We are ignorant of our 
own natures, of our destinies, our origins, 
and our position in the universe. We can- 
not even manage and tame this unruly 
globe upon which we so precariously exist ; 
ruin and famine skulk perpetually like 
ghosts at our feasts; the sword of war 
ever hangs on a thread above our head, 
and, ignorantly and wantonly, we cut the 
thread. 

All that we can say of men’s ignorance 
is that some men are less ignorant than 
other men. 


~~ 
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ee Economic Basis of Idealism 


T a recent meeting on life purpose 
held at Antioch College, this ques- 
tion was presented for discussion: 
“Oan one develop a philosophy of 

life which is independent of economic 
security ?” : 

I am inclined to think this statement 
indicates a misunderstanding of the prob- 
lem. I quote it because the misunderstand- 
ing is general and typical. Repeatedly men 
have tried to build a life philosophy by 
escaping from economic problems. The 
holy man of India may do that as he sits 
by the roadside receiving alms. The monk 
in his monastery may do the same, unless 
he is in some way a producer. 

A practical philosophy of life should 
be not a way to live independently of 
problems of economic security, but rather 
a way of meeting those problems, and of 
making harmony between them and one’s 
ideals. So long as a person lives, he lives 
because of some degree of economic 
security. ¥ 

Food supply is an economic matter. 
The South Sea islander may find food so 
universally abundant that he never needs 
plan for it, and he might forget to list 
it among his economic needs. 

A water supply is an economic matter. 
The fisherman on the Great Lakes has 
it in such abundance that he never thinks 
of it as a need, but the city dweller, who 
has his water turned off because he can- 
not pay his monthly bill, sees water as an 
economic necessity. 


Prosper Without Compromise 


A supply of air is an economic matter. 
In the black hole of Calcutta English 
soldiers died by the hundreds because 
there was not air to breathe. 

Sunshine is an economic matter. The 
white, sallow faces one so often sees 
among the poor in our cities are witnesses 
that one cannot have well-being without 
sunshine. 

Economies is not concerned primarily 
with money in the bank or in the pocket. 
Its chief concerns are sunlight, air, water, 
food, shelter, and the varied wants of 
men, One eannot build a philosophy of 
life independently of these. A man’s philos- 
ophy of life is his way of handling these 
issues to the end that his life may reach 
its full stature and his ideals be unim- 
paired. 

The idealist always holds his individual 
life as less than the general good, and 
will, if necessary, give the less for the 
greater. The perfect soldier will choose to 
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The writer is a distinguished Uni- 
tarian whose achievement in educa- 
tion at Antioch College is due chiefly 
to the philosophy which directs all of 
his thought and action. The article 
was given as &@ commencement ad- 
dress at the college. 


die rather than to have the ideal, which 
he calls his country, suffer a great loss. 
Yet it is chiefly by living that the idealist 
approaches the realization of his ideals, 
and if there are ways by which he can 
maintain both his life and his ideals, it 
is his business to learn those ways. The 
more effective he is in maintaining both 


‘his life and his ideals, the more success- 


ful, in the best sense, will be his life. 

In this effort to harmonize the eco- 
nomic and the ideal elements of life, the 
economic factors are not to be considered 
as mean or unworthy. One who unneces- 
sarily lacks adequate food or drink or air 
becomes less effective in his life under- 
takings, no matter how fine his ideals 
may be. 

The development of wisdom, skill, and 
power in harmonizing our economic needs 
with our ideals should be an important 
part of any life philosophy. A person with 
great effectiveness in making this har- 
mony may live a satisfactory economic life 
and yet possess a vigorous and uncompro- 
mising idealism. A person who is very 
ineffective in achieving this harmony will 
find himself constantly confronted with 
crises in which he is compelled either to 
throw away his ideals or to suffer eco- 
nomic disaster. 

For a person to fail to organize his 
life and to fail to control events with the 
result that such dilemmas constantly recur 
to him, often indicates lack of wisdom 
and character. Now, the organization of 
one’s life and ability to control events 
are not matters to be achieved on the spur 
of the moment. They must be the result 
of forethought and design. Let me il- 
lustrate by a personal incident. 

At a certain stage in my engineering 
career, when I was struggling to get a 
foothold, my chief income resulted from 
service to a certain board of public of- 
ficials. Since there were definite standards 
I wished to maintain, I carefully studied 
the members of this board to determine 
in my own mind whether they were con- 
trolled by a desire to serve the public 
interest, and I became convinced that in 
the course of time they would demand 
moral concessions which I would not make. 


I therefore set to work vigorously to lay 
the grounds for other connections, and 
when the time came for me to refuse to 
make the compromises they demanded, 
and I was discharged, my arrangements 
were already made, and my economic 
welfare was but slightly reduced. 

Very generally the management of our 
economic lives determines whether we 
shall be faced with crises which compel 
us to choose between moral conrpromise 
or economic disaster, or whether we shall 
be forehanded and in control of the situa- 
tion. Let me illustrate again: 


Two Men at $5,000 


Two men worked as auditors for a 
corporation, each on a salary of $5,009 
a year. One of them lived in a manner 
which, according to popular opinion, was 
fitting a person of his station. He owned 
a good car, he and his wife each _ bhbe- 
longed to a golf club and to a club in the 
city. They had a modest but pleasant 
apartment with one maid, and entertained 
as they liked to be entertained by their 
friends. They hoped sometime to have 
ehildren, but had not yet saved any 
money, and could not yet afford any. 

The other man lived on a _ two-acre 
tract out of town. He and his wife and 
children got most of their exercise in 
the garden. A three-year-old Ford fur- 
nished transportation. They found books 
and magazines to be cheaper than mu- 
sical comedies, and they found consider- 
able exploration necessary in order to 
build up a supply of friends with tastes 
similar to their own, but still economically 
within their reach. A quarter of their in- 
come went into savings. 

The corporation for which they worked 
came into difficulties through dishonest 
management, and they were ordered to 
falsify their accounts. The country club 
auditor felt compelled to do so. Protest- 
ing the unwillingness of his associate, 
he said: “I don’t avant to do this any 
more than you do. But a man must live, 
and what else is there to do? I have to 
pay for rent and food. Moreover, .a man 
must maintain his social position, or he 
is lost in these days. It’s the way the 
world is run.” These reasons his more 
thrifty associate had met and answered 
years before in planning his life. 

Such situations are constantly recur- 
ring in every part of the economic world. 
Whether we meet them with mastery, or 
whether we find ourselves repeatedly con- 
fronted with a choice between moral com- 
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promise or economic embarrassment, will 
depend largely on the degree to which 
we have exercised independence, foresight, 
control, and design in working out our 
lives. 

If our ideals are distinctly above those 
which generally prevail, then we shall 
be subject to more frequent test, and it 
is much more necessary that our stand- 
ards of living be restrained and simpli- 
fied, so that a margin of reserve may be 
available and we may be more nearly 
safe from sudden shock. I have hoped that 
Antiochians would be peculiarly restrained 
and simple in their standards, for I have 
hoped that their standards would be far 
beyond those current in modern life, and 
if such is the case they will more fre- 


quently need a margin of reserves to 
enable them to withstand pressure for 
compromise. 


Economie income and economic margin 
do not necessarily increase together. In 
some of our large cities a man may live 
in reasonable comfort on $4,000 a year. 
At this income he is not expected to main- 
tain social status. He can have friends 
and books and children, and may even 
get away in the summer. But put him in 
the $15,000 class and the situation may 
change. He may feel that he must live 
in a good suburb, in a $30,000 home. He 
must belong to a country club and to a 
down town club. He must have a country 
house. His children compete with the 
neighbors in the expensiveness of their 
cars and the elaborateness of entertain- 
ment. They must attend expensive private 
schools or they lose social caste. At $4,000 
a year he may be comfortable, and then 
at $15,000 a year find himself in financial 
distress. 

It is not income alone which determines 
our power to meet situations, but rather 
the relation between our needs and our 
resources. The person who would be an 
idealist and live greatly must rigorously 
discipline his wants. He must make diffi- 
eult and far-reaching choices, and these 
choices must be worked out in the details 
of his everyday life. If one takes the 
attitude, “Other people of our income do 
this, and therefore we must do it”, or 
“We must live this way in order not to 
be conspicuous among our friends’, he is 
not making an unimportant decision. He is 
making the choice as to whether his ideals 
shall be a reality or only a dream. 

Great ideals are achieved only at a 
great price. One cannot eat his cake and 
keep it, too. Conventional society presses 
constantly for increasing elaboration and 
for constant increase in the standard of 
living. It requires heroic action to main- 
tain a simplicity of standards that is in 
contrast with our emyvironment. Idealism 
is most effective when it has paid its 
price in advance—when the crisis finds 
it ready, tempered to hard and simple liy- 
ing, with its resources turned into re- 
serves, and not consumed by current 
wants. The very discipline of restrained 
and simple living gives us power to meet 
adversity. The habit of self-denial and 
self-restraint develops in us the power 
of self-denial and _ self-restraint. That 
power cannot be depended on to come to 
our rescue in time of need without pre- 
vious discipline. 

Soft living 


cannot be great living, 
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either for individuals, for a community, 
or for a nation. Unless one disciplines 
himself to be vigorous and hard in fibre 
he must give up the hope that his life 
will ever be significant in a large way. 
If fortune has not favored us with hard- 
ships to be endured, then we must dis- 
cover or invent them for ourselves, not 
for themselves, but for building fibre of 
character. 


Prevention of Sudden Crises 


I have hoped that we might maintain 
great simplicity in social and living 
standards at Antioch, that this might be 
a training ground for that kind of char- 
acter which will be prepared to meet 
those crises that press for moral compro- 
mise. When I see expensive social habits 
growing up, when some of our young 
women feel that they must not wear a 
party dress more than once, when a 
dinner dance engagement requires one to 
own or rent an auto, when a late dinner 
in a near-by town is a necessary adjunct to 
a dance, we are tending to conform to the 
prevailing standards, rather than create 
and maintain our own. We are nar- 
rowing the margin of reserves available 
for meeting crises. 

As compared with the atmosphere at 
most colleges that at Antioch is simplicity 
itself. Yet sometimes we seem to think of 
this simplicity as a necessary concession’ 
to poverty, and not as a desirable quality 
to be achieved regardless of our financial 
resources. 
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College years are not an intermission 
in life, a vacation from the world of 
reality. As we live here, so shall we prob- 
ably live afterward. Here as’ elsewhere 
the true idealist is the person whose ideals 
are so real and ever-present that he ap- 
praises their cost and undertakes to pay 
for them in advance. 

We are in an unstable age, in an age 
when stresses develop suddenly and un- 
expectedly. The ideals which seemed so 
secure are suddenly put under severe test. 
Many a man, when the unexpected test 
comes, surrenders his ideals for the eco- 
nomie need and says, ‘What else could I 
do? I could not help myself.’ Very often 
if he had held his ideals so keenly as to 
guard them as his highest treasure, he 
would have been forehanded, he would 
have built up reserves and would have 
restrained his needs, so that the crisis 
would have found him with an adequate 
margin to safety. Unless his ideals have 
been to him the great reality, he will not 
have paid the price necessary to make this 
preparation. 

We cannot foresee all emergencies, and 
if we could foresee, we would not have 
full power to control events. Regardless 
of the skill and power we may develop, 
situations will occur when one’s ideals 
can be maintained only at great and un- 
expected sacrifice. Courage and conviction 
will face these Situations when they come, 
but imagination, forethought, and self- 
discipline to a large degree will eliminate 
the stress of sudden crises, and will pro- 
vide an economic basis for idealism. 


India and Independence 


FRANKLIN C. 


CoMrE witH Me To InpIA: A QUEST FOR 
TRUTH AMONG PEOPLES AND PROBLEMS. By 
Patricia Kendall. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.50. 


HE jacket declares that this book 

was written in defense of the thesis 

that India has become, under the in- 
fluence of Mahatma Gandhi, by the road 
of Hindu mysticism, and the religious and 
social institutions which Hindu mys- 
ticism has fostered, a degenerate nation. 
The author affirms that on account of 
internal instability as well as the cen- 
turies of warfare that have been forced 
upon her from without, India is quite 
incapable of self-rule. The leader of the 
nationalist movement in India, Mohandas 
Gandhi, she regards not as a Moses, 
providentially appointed to lead his people 
out of bondage into freedom, but as an 
unreliable, underhanded, scheming poli- 
tician, opposed to education, loving the 
limelight, leaning toward autocracy, hat- 
ing England, intent on retaining untouch- 
ability, child marriage, and the caste 
system. To sustain this thesis Mrs. Ken- 
dall calls the roll of the wars in which 
India has been involved, quotes not only 
from Gandhi himself, and from an al- 
leged interview with him in which she 
succeeds in making him appear ridiculous, 
but also, at great length, from Judge C. 
Sankaran Nair’s Gandhi and Anarchy and 
Edward Thompson’s Reconstructing India. 
In conclusion she repeats the warning of 
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Lord Rothermere in The London Daily 
Mail that India, under Gandhi, or under 
the man who she thinks will be Gandhi's 
successor, Jawaharlal Nehru, is headed 
for financial ruin, which “would wreck 
the British financial investments that now 
produce twenty per cent. of the direct 
or indirect income of every man, woman 
and child in Great Britain’. Then, after 
pointing out that in spite of a common 
language and a common culture our own 
federal government is not always har- 
monious, she asks: “If we cooperate so 
inadequately, how can a democracy of 
three times our number of inhabitants, 
speaking 222 tongues, with no inherited 
laws save those of feudal and despotic 
régimes, with conflicting ideals and di- 
vergent ambitions, evolve a working and 
expressive federation? . . . The problem 
seems insurmountable.” 

The publication of this volume at the 
most critical moment in the Round Table 
Conference, would seem to have been skill- 
fully timed. When Mother India, also a 
propagandist work, was published, holding 
that India’s one supreme need was not 
self-rule but a new attitude toward the 
problem of sex, a copy was said to have 
been put gratis into the hands of every 
member of the British Parliament. One 
wonders whether copies of Come with 
Me to India haye found their way into 
the hands of members of the Round Table. 
In reviewing a book characterized by its 
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unitedly appeal to every reader for a gift before the 

close of this year. Religious journals are not con- 
ducted primarily for profit and cannot properly be so 
operated. THe Recister has no endowment fund as the 
papers of some denominations have. Consequently it is 
dependent upon its friends each year for support beyond 
that point which the American Unitarian Association 
can properly go and leave Tue Recistrer the independent 
journal which all desire. 

There are three main sources of revenue for a religious 
journal. 

1. The denomination which it serves. The American 
Unitarian Association gives generously to THe Recistrr. 
This amount is already large and is a fixed contribution. 

2. The subscriptions. Tue Recister list is large and is 
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3. Gifts from individuals and churches. This is the only 
item which can vary to any degree. It is needed to bal- 
ance the budget. The Trustees have nowhere else to 
look for that final contribution which will bridge the 
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Economy is being practised in every way consistent 
with unimpaired quality of service. For the present six- 
teen pages will be issued (summer size) instead of 
twenty and an effort made to condense even more good 
material in the smaller paper than is usually found in 
the larger. The economic storm which for more than 
two years has been raging with increasing intensity will, 
like its many predecessors, pass in time. In the meantime 
every subscriber who believes THe Recister to be a 
journal helpful to the cause of religion is urged to make 
a contribution, however small, towards its support. 


Send contributions to Frank L. Richardson, Treasurer, 
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publishers as “authoritative”, written to 
influence the opinion of the world con- 
cerning a nation which comprises one- 
sixth of the human race, one wishes to 
know whether it is deep enough to reach 
the heart of the problem or broad enough 
to include the available and significant 
facts. The present reviewer is of the 
opinion that it is not. 

The fundamental question concerning 
the Government of India is whether it 
is good for either a ruling nation or a 
subject nation situated on different sides 
of the globe that one should be the master 
of the other. The intelligent opinion of 
the world, expressed with increasing con- 
fidence for more than a century, affirms 
more and more emphatically that it is 
bad for both. But if, for the moment, we 
waive this fundamental question, and ask 
whether British rule in India has in- 
variably been as intelligent and benefi- 
cent as Mrs. Kendall seems to think, we 
find that Englishmen most competent to 
judge, as well as Americans, are not of 
her opinion. Says Professor Lowes Dick- 
inson of Oxford: “Of all the Western 
nations the English are the least capable 
of appreciating the qualities of Indian 
civilization. Of all the races they are the 
least assimilable. They carry to India all 
their own habits and ways of life; 
squatting, as it were, in armed camps; 
_ spending as in exile twenty or twenty- 
five years; and returning, sending out new 
men to take their place, equally imbued 
with English ideals and habits, equally 
unassimilable.” And it was England’s pres- 
ent Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, 
who declared four years ago: “The moral 
justification that has always been made 
for the existence of our empire amongst 
subject. peoples has been. that we are 
training them for self-government. The 
most typical of this is our Indian Empire. 
A thousand and one reasons are given for 
a little more tutelage. . . . Now plain 
common sense should come to our rescue. 
Nobody can imagine that any harm will 


come from independence. Let independence 
be granted.” 

To affirm the permanent incapacity of 
a great nation for self-rule is a large 
contract and invites a somewhat close 
serutiny of the evidence on which the 
affirmation is made. Mrs. Kendall adduces 
many unquestioned facts in support of 
her contention. Are there any facts which 
she has suppressed? She presents dramat- 
ically the menace of Afghanistan on the 
northwest frontier, waiting for the with- 
drawal of the British army to invade 
India through the Khyber Pass. She omits, 
however, to contrast the six millions who 
inhabit Afghanistan with the 330 millions 
of India; or to raise the question whether 
it may not be possible for India to de- 
fend the Khyber Pass. She gives a vivid 
picture of the centuries-old friction be- 
tween Moslem and Hindu; but fails to 
mention the belief widely held not only 
throughout India, but by many candid 
observers in England as well, that 
Britain, on the well-known principle of 
“divide and conquer”, has frequently 
found it for her advantage to stimulate 
such friction. Mrs. Kendall deseribes at 
length the Moplah atrocities; but neglects 
to point out in any detail the inflamed 
state of public opinion throughout India, 
resulting from the humiliations imposed 
on Indians by the Rowlatt Act and the 
Amritsar massacre. 

There is space only for a word of com- 
ment on the indiscriminate slaughter of 
unarmed Indians at Amritsar, as a single 
illustration of Mrs. Kendall’s method. 
She describes it in the words of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, Lieutenant Governor 
for the Punjab, quoting from a letter to 
him from General Dyer, by whose order 
the massacre was perpetrated. She makes 
no further comment than that the Gen- 
‘eral was compulsorily retired from the 
army because of his action; though it 
apparently had the approval of the 
Lieutenant Governor. General Dyer in his 
letter admits opening fire immediately 


after his arrival at the enclosed space of 
Jalianwala Bagh, where a company of 
perhaps 10,000 unarmed men, women and 
children were peacefully listening to a 
speech. He estimated that between 200 
and 300 were killed, and Mrs. Kendall 
gives no hint of a possibly larger number. 
Nor does she record the further fact, 
which became widely known in India, 
that he was presented by his British 
friends on his retirement with a purse 
sufficient to enable him to live in affluence 
for the remainder of his days. 

A British Commission appointed to in- 
vestigate, reported 379 killed and 1,200 
wounded, and an Indian commission, care- 
fully selected by the National Congress, 
recorded, after a much more thorough 
investigation, that the number of killed 
was. approximately 1,200, and the num- 
ber of wounded 3,600. No provision was 
made by General Dyer either for burying 
the dead or binding up the wounded. 

Mrs. Kendall’s opinion of Gandhi is 
evidently not shared by his oppressed 
fellow-countrymen in South Africa whom 
he rescued with sublime chivalry, at the 
expense of his highly lucrative law prac- 
tice, from a condition of virtual slavery. 
It is apparently not shared by Lord 
Irwin, the recent Viceroy, or by Ramsay 
MacDonald, who have deferred to him 
as the foremost citizen of India, though 
a private citizen. It is not shared by the 
50,000 Indians who at his bidding fol- 
lowed him within prison walls, many of 
them submitting to indescribable torture. 
It is not shared by the teeming millions 
of Indian people for whom his name has 
become that of a prophet and a saint; nor 
by that greater number of men and 
women in all lands who are hoping that 
he has discovered a way for the ultimate 
abolition of war. 

This book contains much useful infor- 
mation clearly set forth and admirably 
massed. Its conclusion is vitiated by the 
nature of the thesis which it tries, un- 
successfully, though with much ability, to 
defend. 
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Keep Proctor Going! 


ROCTOR ACADEMY has never been so strong 
Pp as it is to-day. Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster, 
is doing the best work in years at Proctor in 
educating boys for life. It seems incredible, and 
unnatural, with all the teaching and social condi- 
tions so fine, that the financial crisis should put 
the school in jeopardy. Can it be possible that we 
Unitarians, who have means even in these days 
for so many good causes, will turn a deaf ear to the 
call that goes out to all of us, that we will not find 
a way to keep this, our own academy? The peculiar 
virtue of Proctor is that it provides at a moderate 
tuition for the sons of our own families who other- 
wise, in many instances, would be embarrassed in 
their desire to fit their sons for lives of useful 
service. The school has always been a venture of 
faith. Always it has needed our support ; and our 
belief in it has sustained it. Now again let us show 
our great faith. Keep Proctor going. A disturbing 
and challenging statement from the Trustees ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


Editorial and Sermon 


VERYBODY KNOWS there is a difference be- 
EK tween a sermon and an editorial, or they would 

not be two separate things. But what is the 
difference? It may be worth while for the writer 
to repeat in some detail what he said in the course 
of an address on the editorial calling before a con- 
ference of students in the Theological School of 
Harvard University last week. Here we mean the 
religious editorial, rather than the editorial of the 
general press, because we are addressing ourselves 
to church people who read their church papers. 

A sermon is the confirmation of a generally ac- 
cepted religious truth. An editorial is an opinion 
on a contemporary incident or event, from the 
standpoint of certain moral and spiritual prin- 
ciples either implicit or expressed. 
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People expect of a sermon first of all that it be 
in a setting of worship. They come to hear certain 
fundamental convictions declared. Their expecta- 
tion is fulfilled if they go away reassured that what 
they believe is true, and that it bears upon all the 
relations of life in an upbuilding way. 

This does not mean that a congregation will 
always accept a sound religious principle; for a 
congregation may be hard of heart, as Jesus him- 
self knew. Take, for example, the principle of 
cooperation. If a minister says that cooperation is 
sound, and therefore competition, its opposite, is 
wrong, he may make some people angry. But how 
can they be square with their profession and object 
to the religious principle? The examples might be 
multiplied. These exceptions do but emphasize the 
rule, it seems to us, and make more clear what 
people expect of a sermon. 

They do not come for the discussion of current 
topics, nor yet for a basically controversial subject, 
though they know it is inevitable that a true ser- 
mon will be illustrated by what is happening in the 
world. But every illustration is designed to confirm 
the theme, and by no means is it to be so emphasized 
as to lead the mind apart from the fundamental 
principle of the discourse to the passing example 
which may imperfectly or falsely represent the cen- 
tral truth. That would be bad homiletical crafts- 
manship as well as proper ground for objection on 
the part of the hearer. 

In sum, when the preacher has finished his ser- 
mon, he may well say, as a good and skillful tech- 
nician, “I do not ask you to accept in every detail 
my concrete instances which seem to me germane 
to my discourse; my whole desire is to confirm you 
in the theme itself, which I present to you because 
it is, I believe, indisputable to you as those who 
accept religious beliefs.” 

An editorial is quite another thing. Here the 
writer is not immured in his principles. First of all, 
he is looking out upon the world, at its behavior 
and its misbehavior. He likes it or he disapproves 
of it. As soon as something is done or is said, he 
acts, if the subject is worthy of his interest. He 
knows more by intuition than by reasoning what is 
right. In the hot-fit. of the news he writes, almost 
always under pressure, and without that delibera- 
tive judgment on the specific matter before him 
which attends the preacher mulling all week on his 
broad and general thesis. If the editor does not 
make his comment at once, he is undone, because 
timeliness is the marrow of the editorial, whereas 
timelessness, in a way, is the chief mark of a true 
sermon. 

Because the editor writes of that which comes 
warm from life, writes while it comes, he is bound 
to find himself in more or less frequent disagree- 
ments with his readers. That is healthy and in- 
evitable. The preacher, quite the other way, is not 
hampered as a rule by matters with which his 
hearers are not informed or about which they vary 
in opinion. He keeps to safe ground, in sound 
generalities.. 

If the preacher should turn editor in his pulpit, 
he would be out of a job soon; and if an editor made 
his editorials like sermons, he would kill off all his 
subscribers, In other words, what seems a hard lot 
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for the’ editor, that is, the necessary discussion 
about this and that new issue, is recognized by all 
intelligent people as the only basis of journalism, 
religious or otherwise. 

To the uninitiated outside world, the editor 
seems always in hot water, and the preacher, gen- 
erally, on a placid pond. But the fact is, the normal 
and peaceable condition for the editor is difference 
of opinion. He deals not always but in part with 
matters in controversy rather than with accepted 
principles. It is true of every editor. He does not 
mind what seem occasional storms of opposition to 
his own and his contributors’ ideas. They are his 
meat. 

Such continuing differences as make a strong 
journal of opinion would kill a congregation. Some- 
times preachers get into difficulties because their 
sermons are in substance more like editorials than 
sermons; and it is also true many religious papers 
fail because their material is more like sermons 
than editorials. 

Much more needs to be said, but that would take 
us beyond the scope and nature of an editorial. The 
most important distinction between the editorial 
and the sermon is that the editorial deals primarily 
with current facts, events, and persons in thought 
and action, while the sermon deals primarily with 
the ultimate abstract principles of life as they are 
accepted by a congregation. The editorial attacks 
specific wrong things, commends specific right 
things, and sticks to them, without proceeding to 
general conclusions. The sermon makes its prime 
business the presentation of a fundamental truth or 
doctrine, and straightway confirms it. The two 
should go together in religion and in life, each com- 
plementing the other. They are never really in con- 
flict ; they are different functions with a single end 
in view. 


Time for Decisions 


ways first in our thoughts as we prepare these 

pages. The difficulties of the minister in such 
revolutionary days are increased an hundredfold, 
and we know that all faithful souls in the pews 
appreciate it. Let them be more patient than ever, 
ready to hear, and slow to disagree. The times call 
for decisions. The prophet must speak. The case 
before us does not permit of blurring. It must be 
clear. What is right is right, what is wrong is 
wrong. We cannot accept this present world. We 
like what Prof. H. E. Luccock said to divinity stu- 
dents at Yale a while ago. 


Every generation of preachers [said Professor Luccock] is 
confronted with the same alternative—either to conform to the 
world like a chameleon, taking our protective coloring from 


Poravs first in and their congregations are al- 


prevailing standards and practices, or to transform the world. ~ 


The first is by far the easiest. One never gets into “hot water” 
by conformity. But, on the other hand, one never gets into 
the succession of the prophets without a baptism of “hot 
water”. Indeed, the essential point about the apostolic baptism 
is not the amount of water, but its temperature. The priest 
is never in hot water; the prophet is never out of it. If you 
have any word for this time which is peculiarly the contribu- 
tion of Jesus, sharpedged and thoroughgoing, in God’s name 
say it. 
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A Significant Speech 


UCH IS MADE of the historical address of 
Congressman James M. Beck delivered in 
the House of Representatives, Washington, 

last week. We are glad it is so. He spoke on the 
four catastrophes of history. The fourth is the 
present economic breakdown. Mr. Beck is a regular 
Republican, a politician, and a conservative, as 
well as a scholar, and because he is, his address 
will have far more weight with the populace—at 
least with that part of it which understands what 
he is talking about—than an equally clear and able 
discourse would have if it were given by a profes- 
sor, a preacher, or haply an editor. 

Mr. Beck’s is the first significant address on the 
momentous subject under the aegis of our Govern- 
ment. He sees crises in great wars,—the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the Thirty Years War, and the 
Napoleonic strife. We have arrived at another 
cross-roads in history. The present economic situ- 
ation is comparable with the great calamities which 
followed in the train of the three earlier conflicts. 

We do not know that Mr. Beck designed his ad- 
dress for political purposes; but if he did so, he 
rendered a saving service to his country. Statesmen 
while they are alive are prone not to lead but to 
be pushed by the force of circumstance; Mr. Beck 
is not one such. On other occasions he has per- 
formed a similar office. He has abundant knowledge, 
great literary power, and the high gift of eloquence. 
At other times a good citizen might disagree with 
Mr. Beck. We need hardly say that in this latest 
speech we are in profound accord with hin. 

It is our long-sustained conviction that we are pass- 
ing clearly and with travail out of an old era into 
a new one, in which the economic freedom of man- 
kind is the certain object. It may be long delayed, 
this change. Such things, being on a worldwide 
basis, take great ranges of time for even partial 
fulfillment. But so do all the other things for which 
we have fought and which we have won. No one 
will say we have real democracy, for instance, ex- 
cept in principle; nor religious liberty, in any wide 
and deep sense; nor equality before the courts of 
law. if we believe the Wickersham Commission. 
But these things are established solidly in prin- 
ciple, and increasingly in fact. 

Mr. Beek calls the thing through which we are 
passing not a depression, but a catastrophe. “This 
economic erisis is a deadly paralysis that is attack- 
ing all civilization, and the end no one can predict. 
The one country that can possibly stabilize—and 
it will be the work of many years—a distracted 
and disorganized civilization, is our own.” Surely, 
his colleagues in the House must know that is 
largely true, although they may be unwilling to 
accept his questioning if “western civilization .. . 
of which we are a part .. . will survive the tragic 
consequences of the greatest war in history”. 

Mr. Beck’s best contribution is to the informa- 
tion of those vast numbers of people who try to 
stave off the facts. They do not want to believe 
them. He helps to make the hesitant ones face 
things as they are. 
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First Parish in Portland, Maine 


Early preaching was in a log garrison—A church rich in colonial history 
iON, 


MARIE W. 


HE history of the First Parish in 
“T rorttana Me., goes back nearly to 

the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This was originally a territorial 
parish and was supported by taxes upon 
the property of all who dwelt within the 
borders of the ancient town of Falmouth, 
which comprised the present cities of 
Portland, Westbrook and South Portland, 
and the towns of Falmouth and Cape 
Elizabeth. In 1718 the town of Falmouth 
was incorporated and the first town meet- 
ing was held March 10, 1719. May 28, the 
same year, the town appointed Major 
Moody to look out for a suitable minister, 
and voted to be at the charge of his 
transportation. In February, 1724, the 
selectmen were empowered to write to 
some ministers in or about Boston to pray 
their assistance in procuring a suitable 
minister for the town. 

Thomas Smith, the son of a merchant 
of Boston, a graduate of Harvard in the 
class of 1720, went twice from Boston to 
preach at Falmouth during the year 125 
and was there during seventeen Sundays 
of that year. April 28, 1726, the call or 
the committee of the people “generally 
planting here’ was made known to him 
and on the 29th of the same month he 
preached at Purpooduck. This was in a 
log house built for a garrison and a ehureh 
on the high ground west of Fort Preble. 

Ratification of the peace with the Hast- 
ern Indians was under consideration at 
this time and on Sunday, July 17, the 
Governor, who was there with his council 
in conference with the Eastern Indians, 
was guarded in pomp to meeting. 

The poverty of the inhabitants after the 
Indian wars had prevented them from 
completing a house of worship. In Feb- 
ruary, 1720, they had voted to build a 
meeting house as soon as possible, to be 
thirty-six feet in length, twenty-eight in 
breadth, and twenty feet stud. On July 
12, 1721, the frame was raised on the 
westerly corner of Middle and India 
Streets. The outside of the meeting house 
was not finished till 1724, only the floor 
was laid in the interior, and the glass 
windows were not set. This was the con- 
dition in which Rey. Thomas Smith found 
the house when he was called to preach 
provisionally June 23, 1725. 

Dr. Smith wrote, when he first went to 
the church, that “there ‘were about fifty- 
six families, such as they were, most of 
them very poor by reason of the Indians 
that keep the people from the farms”. 

Governor Wentworth, of New Hamp- 
shire, who had visited Falmouth as one 
of the commissioners to treat with the 
Indians and who saw the forlorn condi- 
tion of the church, subsequently’ gave the 
glass for the windows. It was not until 
1728, after Mr. Smith was settled, that a 
vote was passed for finishing the interior 
arrangements “so far as the pulpit and 
the seats below for the people’s conven- 
iency of sitting”. 
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An entry in Mr. Smith’s diary under 
date of February 19, 1737, reads: “I was 
at prayer with a number of the parish 
who met about the new meeting house.” 
The parish as a body would not build it 
and it was erected by individuals who ad- 
vanced their own funds, depending upon 
a later acceptance of it by the parish. 
On Sunday, July 20, 1740, Dr. Smith 
wrote: ‘We first met in the new meeting 
house. An exceeding full assembly.” This 
seems to have been the first church service 
to be held on the site of the present First 
Church of Portland. 

During the Revolutionary War there 
were but two religious societies upon the 
Neck, the old Parish and the Episcopal 
Church, and both of them suffered se- 
verely from the effects of the war. In the 
year 1787, the first attempt was made to 
transport passengers and the mail in a 
carriage between Boston and Portland. 
Dr. Smith’s visits to the different settle- 
ments in his parish were made in boats, 
on snowshoes, on horseback, or on foot. 
Several of the islands were then included 
in his pastorate. 

In October, 1764, Rey. Samuel Deane 
was ordained as a colleague for Dr. Smith 
and on December 5, 1784, Dr. Smith 
preached his last sermon. He was able to 
make a prayer at the first meeting of the 
new town of Portland when it was in- 
corporated in 1786. 

The old territorial parish, in later 
periods, broke apart, just as the original 
town of Falmouth was divided and sub- 
divided. The separation of the Second 
Parish, in 1787, was one of the events that 
darkened the close of Dr. Smith’s life. 

In 1792 the old church, which had suf- 
fered during the Revolution, was repaired 
and restored. A clock was placed on the 
tower in 1801, the first in the town or 
state. In 1804 a new bell was procured 
from England, to take the place of the 
old one which had been cracked. 

Rev. Ichabod Nichols became a _ col- 
league with Dr. Deane in 1809, and Dr. 
Deane lived to see the parish established 
on a firm foundation and its affairs in 
able hands. Rev. Samuel Longfellow 
wrote that “in the congregation of the 
First Parish of Portland, the moderate 
Calvinism of the old preachers, Parson 
Smith and Parson Deane (the latter not 
unsuspected of Arminian leanings) had 
gradually passed into the early form of 
Unitarianism’”. Rey. Ichabod Nichols was 
now its pastor. The refusal of Dr. Pay- 
son, of the Second Parish, to attend the 
ordination of Dr. Nichols, to extend to 
the new pastor the fellowship of the 
churches, Dr. Nichols’ subsequent exclu- 
sion from the association of orthodox min- 
isters, and the withdrawal of the fellow- 
ship of those churches from the First 
Parish, are among the unhappy events 
which attended the early progress of Uni- 
tarianism in that locality. 

In November 1824, the Society decided 


to build a new meeting house on the spot 
occupied by the old one; and it is this 
building which houses the congregation 
at the present time. The outside, with the 
exception of the Parish House, erected 
in 1890, is practically the same as in 1826. 
Inside, the changes are considerable. 

The pastorate of Dr. Nichols continued 
for a period of about fifty years. Rey. 
Horatio Stebbins was a colleague with 
Dr. Nichols from January, 1855, to Jan- 
uary, 1859, when he became sole pastor, 
and so continued until his removal to 
San Francisco to take the place made 
vacant by the death of Rey. Thomas Starr 
King, in April, 1864. In succession to Dr. 
Stebbins, the ministers of the church have 
been: Benjamin Holloway Bailey, Thomas 
Hill, John Carroll Perkins, Charles R. 
Joy, Joel H. Metcalf, and Vincent B. Silli- 
man, the present minister who was settled 
in 1926. 


Cooperation on Cape Cod 


The Protestant churches of Barnstable 
County, Mass., have just concluded a care- 
ful community survey. Barnstable County 
is more popularly known as Cape Cod. 
The survey discovered a total of eighty- 
seven churches, among them three Unita- 
rian churches and five Universalist. Sixty- 
three churches have 3,589 members, an 
average of fifty-seven members to a 
church. Twelve denominations have fifty- 
four ministers. Of these, sixteen’ have 
charge of two churches. One has three 
churches. As an example of ministers’ 
salaries,—two pay $3,000; seven pay 
$1,500; three pay $1,000, and one pays 
$754, The average salary is $1,620. The 
average church membership is 150; the 
average Sunday-school membership, 100. 
The following conclusions were made by 
the survey committee: 

1. That the conference recommend to 
the Cape Cod Clerical Club that the 
churches hold neighborhood and monthly 
union services. 

2. That initiative in all matters of 
church cooperation and federation, so far 
as putting the matter into operation, rests 
primarily with the communities. , 

3. In all cases where any kind of organ- 
ized cooperation is contemplated there 
shall be the most careful consultation with 
the denominational representatives. 

4. That it would be wise for the 
churches of the Cape to study _ inter- 
denominational larger parish plans, for 
which Dr. Dana’s book on the “Larger 
Parish Plan’ was recommended. 

5. Recommendation to the Cape Cod 
Clerical Club that a visitation of the over- 
lapping fields of the churches be organized 
in a friendly way. 

The importance of providing specialized 
women leaders for the development of 
religious education and the training of 
the young was also stressed. 

Unitarian ministers interested in the 
Cape Cod situation are Rey. George B. 


Spurr, Hyannisport; Rev. Anita TT. 
Pickett, Barnstable; Rev. J. Ernest 
Bryant, Brewster; and Rev. John M. 


Trout, Sandwich. 
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Laymen’s Radio Program 


Dr. Westwood’s Missions to begin at 


Portsmouth, Va. 


A “Radio Mission”—the first of what the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League hopes will be 
an extensive country-wide program of 
radio education in liberal religion—will 
be conducted by the League from station 
WSPD, Toledo, Ohio, during the week 
of December 27 to January 3. There will 
be eight evening addresses on “Liberal 
Affirmations” by Dr. Horace Westwood, 
mission preacher for the League, who was 
formerly minister of the church in Toledo. 
Each broadcast will be a half hour pro- 
gram, and the hours will be as follows: 
Sundays, December 27 and January 3— 
7.30 p.m.; Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day and Saturday—10.30 P.m.; ‘Thursday 
and Friday—10.45 p.m. Specifications of 
WSPD are: 1,000 watts, 223.7 meters, and 
1340 kilocycles. ¥ 

Topics of the addresses in order of pres- 
entation will be: “A JLiberal Looks at 
Religion”, “A Liberal’s Idea of Jesus, the 
Humanist”, “A Liberal’s Court of Appeal’, 
“A WLiberal’s Idea of God”, “A Liberal’s 
Personal Religion”, “A JLiberal’s Social 
Gospel”, “A Liberal’s Idea of Immortal- 
ity’, and “A Liberal’s Prophecy”. 

The League is continuing this season to 
hold preaching missions and institutes of 
liberal religion in communities where 
there is no liberal church and in Uni- 
versalist churches. Four-day missions are 
to be eonducted in two Virginia cities 
where it is hoped to arouse enough in- 
terest to form some sort of Unitarian 
group. The first of these will be held in 
Portsmouth, Va., from January 24 to 28. 
This city is across the river from Nor- 
folk, Va., where, with a “Bible Institute’. 
the League helped to prepare the way 
for the recently organized Unitarian 
Church, of which Rev. Harry Lutz is 
minister. The second series will take place 
January 31 to’ February 4 in Suffolk, Va. 
Mr. Lutz is assisting the League in prep- 
arations for both these missions. Dr. 
Horace Westwood, mission preacher for 
the League, will give the addresses. 

A League institute was held in’ the 

First Universalist Church of Akron, Ohio, 
November 8-15, with Dr. Westwood as 
the preacher. Later series in Universalist 
churches are scheduled for Greensboro, 
N.C., February 7-14; Peoria, Ill., Feb- 
ruary 21-28; and Riverside, Calif., some- 
time in March or April. In addition to 
an institute in the First Unitarian Church 
of Erie, Pa., January 10-17, Dr. West- 
wood’s season will be completed with a 
-series of missions on the Pacific coast 
during the late winter and the spring. 
Besides the appointment at Riverside, his 
itinerary will include missions at Unita- 
rian churches in Sacramento and San 
Jose, Calif., and Eugene, Ore. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, eminent Uni- 
versalist and minister of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity in New York City, 
will preach for the Greensboro mission, 
and Dr. Westwood will give the addresses 
for the other meetings. 

That Dr. Westwood in his sermons made 
clear the great spiritual common ground 
of humanists and theists was an inter- 
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esting comment on the League institute 


in Akron made by Dr. George Cross 
Baner, minister of the Universalist 
Church. 


Laymen Study Ministers 


The New Hampshire Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Association which met at Concord, 
November 30, discussed the results of the 
study of the Nashua church by a com- 
mittee of laymen. There was much dif- 
ference of opinion among the ministers 
as to whether a church can lend itself 
to a technical study of productive effi- 
ciency as, for instance, a factory can. 

The laymen’s committee emphasized 
the fact that most laymen had absolutely 
no idea how a minister spent his time. 
The usual layman thinks a minister is 
lazy. They suggested ministers making 
sample time studies of average weeks and 
publishing them for the education of the 
laity. 

Another suggestion was that ministers 
should correlate preaching and calling by 
preaching on a specific subject and then 
discussing practical applications of that 
subject with their parishioners when they 
called on them during the week. 

A further suggestion was that ministers 
might well discuss possible sermon topics 
in advance with a group of interested lay- 
men and then preach on the subject the 
laymen were most interested in. 

Officers elected were Rev. Wilton E. 
Cross, Franklin, president; Rey. Eric A. 


Ayer, Manchester, secretary; Rev. Earl 
CG. Davis, Concord, chairman executive 
committee. 


Billerica Alliance Anniversary 


The thirty-fifth anniversary of the Bil- 
lerica, Mass., branch of the General Alli- 
ance was happily observed December 8, in 
the vestry of the First Parish Church, 
with sixty of its members present, eleven 
past presidents and six charter members. 
The Alliance was organized in 1896 at 
the suggestion of Dr. Minot Simons, then 
minister of the church. It was the day of 
small things but the membership has in- 
creased through the years and to-day num- 
bers 105. The program was one of great. 
interest, and included historical sketches 
of the branch given by the president, Mrs. 
F. F./Collier; of the General Alliance, 
by the district director, Mrs. Karl 
Perham; reminiscences of early years by 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith, a charter member ; 
and a graphic deseription of the life of 
Sally Ellis and the work of the Post 
Office Mission, by Mrs. Clara E. Sexton. 
There was a hymn written for the oc- 
easion by Miss Lucy S. Peirce, and poems 
pertaining to the history of the church 
and in commemoration of the anniversary 
were read by the author, Mrs. Grace 
Wight Buckle. A birthday tea and social 
hour concluded the observance. 


Change of Date 


Because of the holiday, the January 
meeting of the Cheerful Letter Exchange 
will be-held at 10.30 a.m., Wednesday, 
January 6, instead of on the usual first 
Friday of the month. 
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Western Conference Churches © 


Several ministers have long, useful pastorates 


At a recent meeting of the Minnesota 
Conference one of the ministers pointed 
out that in these days of short pastorates 
Minnesota stands for the opposite tend- 
ency. Rev. John H. Dietrich settled in 
Minneapolis in 1916. A few months later 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot opened his min- 
istry in Saint Paul. Rev. Milma Lappala 
has been the leader of the churches in 
Virginia and Angora since 1923. These 
terms of service added to Dr. Norman’s 
axtended pastorate could in all probability 
be paralleled by few other conferences. 

The Western Conference has other min- 
istries extending over many years. Dr. 
George R. Dodson, Unity Church, Saint 
Louis, Mo., was settled in 1903; Dr. Frank 
8. C. Wicks in Indianapolis, Ind., in 1905. 
Dr. Preston Bradley established the 
People’s Church, Chicago, in 1912 and has 
been its minister ever since. Rey. Charles 
Parker Connolly of Rockford, Ill, has 
served his church for eighteen years. Rey. 
Leon M. Birkhead, Kansas City, Mo., -is 
in the midst of his fifteenth year. Rev. 
John Malick and Rey. Hal H. Lloyd of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Marietta, Ohio, re- 
spectively were settled in 1918. The fol- 
lowing year Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
Detroit, Mich. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Dr. Robert S. Loring, 
Milwaukee, Wis., opened their ministries. 
Dr. Hugo Wisenlohr, minister emeritus 
of Saint John’s Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
started his career in the same church 
forty-seven years ago. 

Sunday afternoon, November 22, the 
Conference secretary, Rey. Raymond B. 
Bragg, spoke in Fargo, N.D. Rey. John 
Flint of Underwood has been making a 
careful community survey in that city 
and a month ago held a meeting for those 
interested in liberal religion. The second 
meeting, addressed by Mr. :- Bragg, had 
been well advertised and carefully pre- 
pared for. About one hundred people 
came on a stormy afternoon to hear the 
address. 

Our experiences in the states of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota in the last few 
weeks will convince anyone of the feasi- 
bility of carrying on aggressive mission- 
ary work in that part of the country. And 
under the present plan the cost of such 
activity is not to be prohibitive. 

The failure of some of our extension 
work in the past has been bound up with 
our inability to enlist the active, not fi- 
nancial, support of near-by churches. In 
the two cases inimediately before us, 
Willmar and Fargo, individual churches 
and their ministers have been immediately 
responsible for the ventures. It is as we 
have said before the most encouraging 
sign in our denominational life. With such 
support we cannot fail to make religious 
history in the Central West. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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The Function of Books 


The value of literature lies in its power to furnish a temper of mind; 
to create that disinterested habit of intellect which secures for ideas 
free play. Education, politics, religion, are immensely important subjects ; 
to bring to them, not the prepossessions of pedantry, nor party spirit, nor 


fanaticism 


all of which proceed from either ignorance or narrowness— 


but to set playing on these subjects minds habituated to free or liberal 
motions, minds nursed on ideas, minds informed by the best that has 
been known and thought among men—this is what is everywhere wanted, 
this is that soul’s salvation which literature, and literature only, can work 


out in us. 


H. W. Garrop, “Poetry and the Criticism of Life.” 


“The Soul’s the Thing!” 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


THE INDISPENSABLE Sout. By William H. 
Crawshaw. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

This admirable little book deserves a 
lengthy review. The author is now Dean 
Imeritus and Professor Emeritus at Col- 
gate University. He has written many 
books and in this one he gives us his 
conclusions and surmises on great ques- 
tions. There is a beautiful passage in 
Plato’s Phedo which might serve as a text 
for all he has said. In that passage there 
is presented to the imagination a picture 
of the soul imprisoned in the theories of 
Greek materialism. In this sad _ state 
philosophy comes to her and speaks com- 
fortingly, bidding her trust in herself and 
her values and in her apprehension of her 
own existence. So, Professor Crawshaw 
here combats those who try to convince 
the soul of its own nothingness and thus 
make it destroy itself. Moreover, the 
denial of the soul amounts to a denial of 
all immaterial values. It is true that lay- 
men believe in the soul and many scien- 
tists practically believe in its reality even 
though they theoretically deny it. Still, 
doubt has been spreading ever since 
Hume’s time; and mechanistic biology and 
behavioristic psychology are beginning to 
influence the public. 

In a very helpful chapter entitled “In 
the Light of Relativity”, the author draws 
an important distinction. Our perception 
of all things, he says, is relative to the 
point of view from which they are ob- 
served. Now this does not mean that all 
things are themselves relative. What» is 
relative is the perception of the observer. 
There are many levels from which ob- 
servations are made and many frames of 
reference. There are the levels of matter, 
cause, machinery, life, and of conscious 
mind. “When the right frame of reference 
is found, then life appears no longer as 


machinery but as. life.’ Likewise, when 
mind is being examined, the only ade- 


quate frame of reference is one that is 
erected on the mind level. Man is, there- 
fore, a machine, an animal, a mind. These 
statements do not contradict each other ; 
the law of relativity allows for them all 
and justifies them all. So, the author con- 
tinues, when we look out from the es- 


‘something like her 


sential point of view, we behold the soul 
through intellectual and spiritual vision. 
Belief in its reality is an intuition; and 
chapters eleven and twelve contain a fine 
statement of the nature and limitations 
of intuition. Chapters nine and ten ought 
to help many preachers in preparing their 
next Easter sermon. Very interesting and 
suggestive is the author’s discussion of 
the question whether there is any such 
thing as wireless communication between 
human spirits. Telepathy and spiritualism 
would be seen in a new light if this fact 
could be established. The brain and 
nervous system are analogous in certain 
ways to an electrical battery and circuit. 
If the analogy extends to induction, then 
we have a scientific basis for telepathy. 
The author is very careful. He does not 
put forth his suggestions as scientific con- 
clusions. But all great ideas have begun 
as surmises; and the surmises of a thinker 
who has wrestled with great questions all 
his life make interesting reading. His use 
of intuition is cautious. He admits that it 
needs to be checked and balanced by com- 
parison with other powers; but “where 
no other powers can go, it holds high the 
one light that can penetrate even a little 
way into the enveloping darkness.” 


A Psychograph 
JENNY Lind. By Bdward Wagenknecht. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


Mr. Wagenknecht changes the Swedish 
Nightingale from a shadowy memory into 
a living personality. On his pages the 
great songstress of our grandfather's days 
really comes alive. After reading this 
work, one feels that one knows her in 
habit as she lived. 
Following the example of Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, the biographer builds up the char- 
acter of his subject by letting everybody 
talk. Calling up, one by one, contemporary 
witnesses, and duly setting down his, or 
her, testimony, as to the woman and her 
art, and by comparing their impressions, 
he arrives at what must be something 
like the exact truth concerning her. Ex- 
amining first The Legend, he passes on 
to consider The Artist, coming finally to 
The Woman, with a supplementary section 
which deals with The Artist, The Woman, 
And God. The book is not long. Written 
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in a style terse, straightforward, candid, 
and often witty, it makes delightful read- 
ing. Mr. Wagenknecht announces in his 
Preface: “This book is not a biography 
in the usual sense: it is a portrait, a psy- 
chograph. Its method is the psychographic 
method. “And therein lies its almost sole 
defect. The contrasting opinions are so 
earefully balanced, one against the other, 
that the scales are held almost too even; 
with the result that the conclusions 
reached are sometimes vague instead of 
definite. But this is a minor fault, in a 
book clever and readable above the 
ordinary. A.R. H. 


Religion As Is 


THE VICAR’S WIFE. By Cicely Boas. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


A rather savage indictment of applied 
Christianity cast in the form of fiction. 
The background is English, but it might 
be anywhere. The weaknesses indicated 
are not found solely in the British estab- 
lishment. An _ attractive, over-worked 
parson in a London parish on the edge 
of the slums, his youthful second wife, 
visionary, tactless, not over-endowed with - 
common sense, a lady with a past, an 
atheistic nobleman, a daughter of the 
tenements, these are the leading char- 
acters in a drama which shifts from city 
to country, and back again. With no little 
skill, the author presents various views 
of religion. as seen through the eyes of 
these personages. There are some telling 
situations. Although not a great novel, we 
found it interesting. A. R. H. 


The Faith of Reason 


FINDING A FAITH TO Live By. By Ival Me- 
Peak. Boston: Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Second Edition. 


The fact that a second edition of this 
booklet was necessary within a few 
months of its original appearance is no 
surprise to those who read it when it was 
first published; nor is it a matter of bold 
conjecture to prophesy that many other 
editions will be required to satisfy the 
demand for a clear, simple statement of 
the theological principles underlying a 
rational faith such as this booklet offers. 

From every point of view, Mr. McPeak 
has done his work well. He has, as a 
matter of fact, done what no preacher, 
or professor of theology, has as yet been 
able to do. He has set down in plain 
language the essential elements in the 
intellectual foundations of a modern man’s 
religion; and he has done this without 
sacrificing either clarity of expression or 
sincerity of thought. It is a thoroughly 
competent piece of work. . 

Incidentally, most liberal preachers 
could learn a lot from a careful study of 
his pages, both as to the kind of question 
of real interest to intelligent laymen to- 
day, and as to the possibility of dealing 
with such questions in direct and per- 
suasive fashion. Both content and method 
may be summed up as “good teaching”; 
and it is not without significance that this 
example of good teaching has been pro- 
vided for us by a layman. F. M.E. 
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What Is This Pulpit Freedom, 
And How Much Have Unitarians? 


Ministers deal with the ideal and the realities 


to preach against it contrary to the 

will of his congregation and to con- 
tinue preaching against it, to that extent 
the Unitarian pulpit is not free, was the 
consensus at the joint meeting, December 
14, of the Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club and the Ministerial. Union. The 
emphasis of the meeting, which was in- 
tended to be devoted to “The Status of 
Free Speech in the Unitarian Pulpit’, 
was not so much on free speech, as one 
speaker remarked, as on ministerial tact. 

Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of the First 
Church in Dedham, Mass., gave the chief 
address at the meeting, which took place 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Rutledge recommended that the Minis- 
terial Union appoint a standing committee 
to investigate controversies between minis- 
ter and congregation and act as a board 
of arbitration. The recommendation, which 
won immediate approval, probably will be 
acted on at the next business meeting of 
the Ministerial Union. 

The controversy between Rev. Raymond 
H. Palmer and the church at Lynn, Mass., 
which resulted in Mr. Palmer’s resigna- 
tion, November 17, admittedly was what 
persuaded Mr. Rutledge to offer this 
recommendation. A number of ministers 
spoke of the affair at Lynn, several of 
_them criticising the ‘unethical’ and “‘il- 
legal” tactics of the group opposing Mr. 
Palmer. 

Most of the ministers present seemed 
to feel, in regard to free speech in the 
pulpit, that the minister must be represen- 
tative of the sentiment of his congrega- 
tion and that when he is no longer such 
he should resign. This feeling was ex- 
pressed by Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, 
president emeritus of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, when he said: “The con- 
gregation, however respectful it may be 
of new ideas and of freedom, is organized 
for a certain purpose and if it happens 
that freedom conflicts with the purpose 
for which the congregation was organized, 
then the congregation must revise its 
estimate as to whether the minister will 
be of service to it.” 

If a minister is tactful, however, and is 
careful not to offend delicate sensibilities 
with forthright and frequent expression 
of new ideas, he may reveal his convic- 
tions. “I believe”, said Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son of the First Parish Church in Brook- 
line, Mass., “that we do have freedom of 
speech, that our Unitarian pulpits are 
citadels of the man who thinks for him- 
self ;—it all depends on how he says what 
he has. to say.” “When it comes to our 
churches”, said Rev. Walter F. Greenman, 
minister emeritus of the All Souls’ Church 
of Augusta, Me., “the members who need 
enlightenment on these things [social 
questions] are extraordinarily sensitive, 
and John the Baptist methods do not go 
with them.” Indirect, suggestive nrethods 
are better. “If a minister says what is so, 


I a minister sees a wrong and sets out 


and studies to say it with sufficient skill 
that he will move men’s emotions and 
they will think about it, if he goes as far 
as that, he will go far enough.” “We are 
not clubbing them over the head”, said 
Mr. Rutledge, “but are attempting to lift 
them up to a plane of higher living.” 

The only expression of disagreement 
with these ideas came from Rey. Frank- 
lin K. Gifford of Brockton, Mass. In 
a pleasantly bantering speech he char- 
acterized the gathering as the “usual Uni- 
tarian love-fest” and complimented the 
ministers for the “nice, smooth Unitarian 
manner” they had acquired. 

Dr. Southworth’s address, which led the 
discussion, was an exposition of the prin- 
ciple that a minister must be representa- 
tive of his parish. “My own notion of 
freedom”, he said, “is that a minister of 
religion must take his freedom for granted 
if he is to be of any practicable service 
to the church and the world. But he must 
remember this: that a congregation is or- 
ganized for certain high purposes and that 
he must not use the freedom accorded 
him to defeat them. If the utterances of a 
minister conflict with the purposes of the 
congregation, then I take it the relation- 
ship between minister and congregation 
must sooner or later come to an end. I 


don’t see how we can escape that 
conelusion.”’ 
Though he realized that Unitarian 


churches exist where the minister’s free- 
dom is sometimes unjustifiably restricted, 
as for himself Dr. Southworth had never 
been prevented from expressing the 
deepest convictions of his own heart. Dr. 
Southworth praised Unitarian boards of 
trustees as being tolerant in accord with 
the best traditions of the Unitarian 
Church. He recounted the anecdote of the 
Episcopal minister, a devout and pious 
man, who declared that if he ever reached 
the pearly gates he would demand of St. 
Peter, “Are there any church trustees 
present?” and if told yes, would depart in 
haste for the other place. Dr. Southworth 
felt that in Unitarian churches, so long 
as the minister promoted the highest in- 
terests of the church the trustees would 
not interfere with him. 

Mr. Rutledge asked the question, “Hx- 
actly how much free speech is possible in 
the Unitarian pulpit to-day or any day?” 
He showed that during the history of the 
Unitarian Church the congregations had 
been and were in absolute authority, and 
that if they wished to curb the minister 
they could. In other churches, this is not 
the case. For example, in the Episcopal 
Church, if a congregation tries without 
reasonable cause to act to limit the min- 
ister’s freedom, or to dismiss him because 
of his utterances, the minister can go to 
the bishop of the diocese and the bishop 
can compel the congregation to hear the 
minister or can dismiss it from the church. 
If a Unitarian minister, on the other hand, 
should go to Unitarian headquarters at 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston, and state his 
case, the headquarters officers only could 
say: “You are right. You should maintain 
your stand at all cost. We can do nothing 
for you.” Mr. Rutledge then made his sug- 
gestion for correcting this: That the Min- 
isterial Union appoint a standing commit- 
tee to arbitrate between minister and con- 
gregation and support with its authority 
the minister whose congregation wished to 
restrict freedom of speech in the pulpit. 

Mr. Rutledge agreed with Dr. South- 
worth that the minister should resign 
when either he or his ideas had grown 
unrepresentative of his congregation. He 
declared that ministers should be ruled by 
“that spirit and attitude which is known 
as ‘good sport’ and is marked by the 
gentlemen’s agreement and sense of fair 
play”. The minister “should not wait for 
an insurrection to arise and put him out 
of office. He should be a ‘good sport’ and 
anticipate the desires of the people.’ Mr. 
Rutledge said that ministers were too 
likely to forget the gentlemen’s agreement 
and allow themselves to impose on the 
people. As examples of “good sport”, he 
related that one minister sent in his resig- 
nation as minister every five years and 
then went to Europe to allow the congre- 
gation to vote on the resignation in his 
absence, and how other ministers gave 
their resignations to the board of trustees 
immediately after their installation, to be 
acted on whenever the trustees felt right. 

Mr. Peterson said that from his expe- 
rience he believed Unitarians generally 
were devoted to freedom. “I have been a 
Unitarian minister for nearly twenty-five 
vears’’, he stated. “I have never been con- 
scious in that period of one attempt of 
any member in my two parishes to re- 
strain my speech or divert me from say- 
ing the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. 

“JT am inclined to think that this matter 
of freedom of speech is sometimes a ques- 
tion of good judgment and good taste. We 
are all so human that unless we watch 
ourselves we talk on a certain favorite. 
theme so much that the congregation he- 
comes tired of our reiteration of this same 
old thing.” 

Following several speakers who agreed 
with Mr. Peterson that the Unitarian 
Church was the freest of churches and 
Unitarian ministers the freest-Spoken, and 
least restrained, of ministers, Mr. Gifford 
addressed the meeting as follows: 

“Now, brethren, I see this is the usual 
Unitarian love-fest, which always takes 
place when it comes to liberty or any- 
thing else. It has been a delight to listen 
to the smooth and cultured Unitarian 
voices speaking on the abstract subject of 
liberty. I happen to think of the nice, 
smooth Unitarian manner of the minister 
in Lynn, which we all know how to use. 
John Haynes Holmes knows how to use 
the nice, smooth Unitarian manner, too, 
but he hasn’t now, out of preference, for a 
number of years. In spite of his nice man- 
ner, Mr. Palmer did not stay in Lynn, 
because what he said was not nice. The 
gentlemen here who are in their nice, 
comfortable parishes because they are nice 
to their parishes, are to be congratulated. 

“T know of a minister who preached on 

(Continued on page 999) 
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To Keep Proctor Going, Act at Once 


Trustees give the facts, and will decide December 31 


MEETING of the Trustees of 
pn Proctor Academy was held at the 

Arlington Street Church in Boston 
on Tuesday, December 15. The many 
friends and supporters of the School will 
be concerned to know that it faces very 
graye financial difficulties,—so grave, in 
fact. that it may be necessary to close 
the School at once. Every effort is being 
made by “Friends of Proctor’, the Trus- 
tees, and a special committee in New 
Hampshire to carry through. 

The following motion was introduced at 
the meeting on Tuesday :— 

“Tt was moved that, in spite of the 
fact that Proctor Academy is enjoying its 
best year since its reorganization in 1926 
as to the quality of its scholarship and 
personnel, and solely because of the finan- 
cial difficulties under which it is operat- 
ing, and the exhausted condition of its 
credit, the School be closed as of Jan- 
uary d, 1932.” 


After a careful discussion it was felt 
that, in fairness to the School and the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship at large, this critical 
situation should be called to the attention 
of as many Unitarians as can be reached 
within the limited time. The following 
motion was then passed :— 

“Tt was moved that the motion to close 
the School be laid on the table for action 
at an adjourned meeting to be held on 
December 30, 1931, at 12 m., and that 
notice of this adjourned meeting be given 
as’ wide publicity as possible, in the hope 
that funds sufficient to justify the con- 
tinued operation of the School be secured 
in the interim. 

“Tt is estimated that $16,000 is re- 
quired to operate the School to June, 1982, 
and pay off the existing deficit.” 

This urgent and general appeal is made 
to all Unitarians and friends of youth. 
Replies may be sent to Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N.H. Act at once. 


On Mr. Robinson’s Resolution 


An eminent Editor in opposition 


R. CHAIRMAN: I should like to 
M say a few words on Rey. Alson H. 

Robinson's resolution favoring 
taxation of church property. His resolu- 
tion is motivated by the principle of separa- 
tion between church and state, and he 
stands opposed to all forms of special 
privilege. 

If we were to emancipate ourselves 
from all forms of special privilege every 
individual would be a living integer, mov- 
ing about polly-wog like with complete 
independence, with no ties, associations or 
affiliations of any kind whatsoever. 

As for complete separation of church 
and state a tax on church property would 
in itself tie the church to the state by that 
contact and operation and to that extent. 

I own and edit a newspaper. My news- 
paper, like Tire CHRISTIAN REGISTER, en- 
joys the greatest special privilege legis- 
lation that was ever granted by the 
Federal government, the second-class mail 
privilege. The government carries THE 
CYTRISTIAN RkEGISTER, just as it carries 
The Tulsa Tribune, at a loss. It does this 
that the electorate may be enlightened. 
That is where THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
and The Tulsa Tribune, highly compli- 
mented, make a bow. Without that spe- 
cial privilege legislation the newspapers 
of the United States, as well as the 
periodicals, would have to put what to 
many would be a prohibitory price upon 
their press products. This done, millions 
of American citizens would know vastly 
less than they now know about the con- 
dition and needs of the state. 

These educational agencies are essential 
to the life of the state, so the state makes 
its contribution to sustain them and gives 
to all the people the special privilege of 
having informative reading available. 

In all the world there is no country 
that enjoys such a totally free press as 


America. We criticize the government in 
our newspapers. We commend it and we 
find fault with it. We tell it how to be- 
have. We tell it where to head in. The 
fact that the government subsidizes the 
press has never affected its free thinking. 

The free school has expanded into the 
free college, the commonwealth college. 
Forty-five of our states maintain state 
universities and they are invariably the 
greatest institutions of learning within 
the state that builds and sustains them. 
And in all our states educational insti- 
tutions are exempt from taxation as they 
should be. In other words, they are main- 
tained through the special privilege of the 
state. The state could not survive with- 
out them. Old Ethan Allen defined the 
commonwealth college in 1787 when he 
said, “The University of the Green Moun- 
tain state is created to render the state 
respectable.” 

That is what colleges are for,—to render 
the state respectable. The state itself 
builds these colleges, maintains them by 
the taxpayers’ money, and these colleges 
are the freest and severest critics of the 
state. It would be perfectly absurd to 
contemplate for one minute the idea of 
taxing these institutions as a means of 
emancipating their minds. 

Now the church has an educational 
duty to perform no less than the free 
school and the free press. In addition to 
its educational job it has an inspirational 
job. It has a philosophy to promulgate. 
A comfort and encouragement to give. It 
has the soul to cultivate, to sweeten and 
to strengthen. And all that work too is 
vital to the state. The state needs the 
church and it needs the church free, just 
as it needs the press free and the college 
free. And the church becomes free through 
the special privilege of tax exemption. 

All church property that produces profit 
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and is committed to commercialism of 
course should be taxed. But no church 
property that is dedicated to the spiritual 
and inspirational needs of man should 
ever be taxed. The state itself is in danger 
if this is ever done. 

Our good friend Mr. Robinson, it seems 
to me, just hasn’t quite thought his thesis 
out. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, let me 
plead that the state cannot tax the soul 
of man. And if the church is not that, it 
is nothing. 

Put the question. 

RicHArD LLoyD JONES, 


Editor, The Tulsa Tribune. 


TULSA, OKLA. 


Praise 
Editorial in Unity 


THE CHRISTIAN Register, referring to 
the recent Unitarian General Conference 
in Philadelphia, describes it as “A Record 
of Great Resolutions”. We endorse this 
characterization of a deliberate action of 
a church body on matters of controversial 
public interest which excels any other 
record of which we chance to know. The 
Unitarians, safely delivered from the 
Brahmanic atmosphere of Boston, faced 
questions of the most acute and danger- 
ous character. They looked at the present 
business depression, found its causes in 
the “inherent weakness of our acquisitive 
society”, endorsed unemployment insur- 
ance (otherwise known as ‘the dole’), 
and took a leaf right out of the Bolshevik 
Scriptures in recognizing the necessity on 
a world-wide scale of “cooperative plan- 
ning’. They turned to the vexing question 
of Professor Macintosh, protested in the 
name of “liberty of conscience” against the 
decision of the Supreme Court, and 
pledged themselves “‘to all possible efforts 
to move Congress to find some relief”. 
They remembered “the deplorable situa- 
tion existing in the soft coal regions of 
West Virginia, Illinois, and Kentucky”, 
and undertook an appeal for assistance 
of the “thousands of men, women and 
children utterly destitute”. They called 
for the progressive disarmament of the 
nations at the forthcoming Geneva Con- 
ference, and urged ‘the adherence of the 
United States to the World Court before 
the Disarmament Conference meets’’. 
Above all, it faced the dilemma of the 
independence of the Philippines, and 
stripped away the political hypocrisy in- 
volved by calling upon the President and 
Congress “to define what is meant” in 
their promises by the phrase “stable gov- 
ernment”. These resolutions are so notable 
that we print them in full this week in 
our department, “The Field”. We wish 
that Washington had half the statesman- 
ship and courage displayed by our Uni- 
tarian brethren. 


“Camperships” for Rowe Camp 


The Connecticut Valley Associate Alli- 
ance has voted to offer a “campership” at 
Rowe Camp, Rowe, Mass., to the Alliance 
branch and to the church school that have 
the best percentage of attendance and in- 
crease of membership in the Valley for 
five months beginning December 1. 
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Cooperative Liberals 


Commissions of Universalists and Unitarians 
meet in Providence 


The meeting of the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian Commissioners, authorized by the 
Universalist General Convention and the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, was held December 15 and 
16 at Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
The commissions were the first group to 
use the beautiful Faunce Memorial Room 
in Faunce House, which is set aside for 
religious purposes. They were greatly 
honored by being given these facilities for 
their first meeting. They were welcomed 
on behalf of the university by Dr. Albert 
D. Mead, acting president, who referred 
to the peculiar appropriateness of the 
meeting in view of the historic spirit of 
Brown as an institution of religious lib- 
eralism, and of the hallowed memory of 
the late President Faunce, always a stal- 
wart champion of the freedom of thought 
and worship as well as of Christian unity. 

Victor A. Friend, president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, was made 
chairman of the meeting, and Dr. Walter 
R. Hunt, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was made secretary. 

The challenge of the ever-enlarging 
opportunity for liberal religion and the 
use of it in this country were discussed, 
together with plans for the larger useful- 
ness of both denominations. Various sug- 
gestions were considered looking to in- 
ereasing cooperation by the two fellow- 
ships in several large undertakings, and 
the enlargement of the mutual work and 
influence. 

The commissioners regretted the un- 
avoidable absence of Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D.D., of Philadelphia. All the 
other members of both Commissions were 
present. All the sessions of Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday were marked by 
the utmost good will, entire frankness in 
discussion, and by a quickening hope that 
further sessions would bring well defined 
results. 

Deep grief was expressed for the death 
of Mr. Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer of the 
American Unitarian Association’ and a 
member of the Unitarian Commission. 
Percy W. Gardner of Providence, former 
President of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, accepted an appointment in his 
place. 

A committee of three representatives 
from each Commission was appointed to 
consider and draft plans, and it is ex- 
pected that the Commissions will meet 
again early in February to consider its 
reports and to proceed. 


Mid-winter Conference Program 


Speakers at the fifth annual mid-winter 
conference of the Young People’s Religious 
Union at the Proctor Academy of Andover, 
N.H., December 31—January 3, will be 
Rey. Earl C. Davis of the First Unitarian 
Church in Concord, N.H., and Rey. 
Dwight J. Bradley of the First Church 
(Congregational) in Newton, Mass. Dis- 
cussions on various questions will be led 
by officers of the Y. P. R. U., and a candle- 
light service will be held each evening. 
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Outdoor sports will include skiing, skat- 
ing, coasting and the traditional climb up 
Ragged Mountain. In the evening two 
dances will take place, with a social hour 
planned for the third evening which it is 
hoped will be in the form of a sleigh-ride. 

Ministers are invited to cooperate with 
the conference committee by announcing 
the conference from their pulpits and by 
urging their young people to attend. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


Paul Shirley, violinist, accompanied by 
Eleanor Fourtin, pianist, gave a recital 
in the Congregational-Unitarian Church of 
Andover, N.H., December 13, for towns- 
people and the students of the Proctor 
Academy. Included on the program were 
the following composers: Xaver Hammer. 
Paul Shirley, Marcello, Gaillard, Gosseo, 
Senaille, Massenet and Mozart. Following 
the concert a reception was held for Mr. 
Shirley and Miss Fourtin in Cary House. 


In the Andover town hall, December 15, 
the Proctor Players presented their first 
play of the school year. It was a comedy 
drama entitled “The Man in the Shadow”. 
Those taking part were Frederick B. 
Tolles, ’°32, Robert O. Sylvia, ’32, Alder 
H. Porter-Shirley. ’°32, Norman F. Holder, 
P.G., Sherman Glass, ’32, Raymond Hull, 
33, and John W. Sever, ’32. Between acts 
members of the junior school sang Christ- 
mas carols and the school orchestra played. 


Several members of the school attended 
the performance of “The Messiah’ given 
by the glee clubs of the Boston University 
Theological School and the Colby School 
for Girls at New London December 12. 


An informal get-together of former 
Proctor students is to be held at the 
Ambassador Restaurant in Boston, Mass., 
December 28. 


Personals 


Richard Billings of the All Souls’ 
Church parish of New York City, a former 
member of the council and executive com- 
mittee of the Laymen’s League, died De- 
cember 3. 


Frank L. Smart of the First Unitarian 
Church parish of Dayenport, Ia., who is 
superintendent of the Davenport schools, 
has been elected president of the Jowa 
State Teachers’ Association. 


A French edition of “India in Bondage”, 
by Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has just appeared in Paris from 
the press of the University of France. 


Laighton Carter of the South Church 
School of Portsmouth, N.H., has been 
awarded the fourth-year bar for four 
years’ perfect attendance. Elizabeth 
Badger has been awarded the third-year 
bar for three years’ perfect attendance. 


Mildred Cornelius and Margaret True- 
man of the South Church school of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., have been awarded the No. 
6 gold pin for three years’ perfect at- 
tendance. 
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A Christmas Opportunity 
To the Editor of Tum CuristIAN REGISTER — 

During my residence of five years at 
the Pioneer Preachers’ Hostel, London, I 
read THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER regularly. 
Now that I have become an exile from 
London, I miss-your excellent weekly a 
great deal. 

Being a student-minister my financial 
position is rather a precarious one, but I 
feel that I must resume contact with Tuer 
Reeister, for undoubtedly it is the best 
liberal religious weekly in circulation. 

On what terms could I obtain my 
weekly copy? 

Thanking you in anticipation. 

GEORGE W. PARKINSON, 
Minister Carlisle Unitarian Church. 


CARLISLH, CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 
December 4, 1931. 


Who will send Tur Reeister fora year 
to our friend in Carlisle? The foreign 
postage brings the subscription to $4.10. 

—The Eprror. 


Y. P.R. U. to Continue League’s 


Annual Christmas Eve Open House 

During a number of years the Laymen’s 
League in Boston has held “open house” 
on Christmas Nve—for the first few years 
at Unity House and for the last few 
years in the parish hall of the Arlington 
Street Church. This year the custom will 
not be abandonded of caroling on Beacon 
Hill and gathering for a few hours of 
Christmas cheer and festivity afterward, 
but the League is succeeded by the Greater 
Boston Federation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

Through the generosity of a few friends, 
and under the auspices of the Greater Bos- 
ton Federation, there will be a band of Uni- 
tarian carolers on Beacon Hill again this 
year and there will be ‘‘open house” for 
all in the parish hall of the Arlington 
Street Church from half-past nine o’clock 
till midnight. 

The annual Christmas Eve program of 
the Arlington Street Church will begin 
with an organ recital at quarter past 
seven o’clock followed immediately by a 
Christmas carol service in the church. 
After this service all who wish to go carol- 
ing on Beacon Hill will gather on the 
steps of the church and proceed under the 
leadership of J. Russell Abbott. 

Carolers returning to the parish hall 
and all others who are interested will find 
a good orchestra and a gay and merry 
gathering. A cordial welcome is extended 
to all. 


League Christmas Broadcast 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League chorus, 
under leadership of J. Russell Abbott, will 
broadeast a program of Christmas carols 
from Station WBZ, Boston, Mass., from 
four to quarter past four o’clock, Decem- 
ber 24. —_——_ 

WINCHENDON, Mass.—The Church of 
the Unity school has made an eighty- 
eight per cent. increase in attendance in 
two years. It now has seventy-four pupils 
and, with no parish house available for 
classrooms, is making use of the church 
auditorium. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
CHRISTMAS 


When they saw the 


STAR 
they REJOICED with 
exceeding great 


¢ 


JOY 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, subject, “In 
the Year of Our Lord 1932”, 4.30 P.M. 
Sunday, Station WBZA, 990 kilocycles— 
302.8 meters. 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
William E. Gilroy, editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist, 12.15 p.m. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of 
The Christian Leader, Thursday, Station 
WNAC, 1230 kilocycles—243.8 meters. 
(The Sunday morning address of Dr. 
Willard L. Sperry, dean of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University and 
the Monday noon organ recital of Ray- 
mond GC. Robinson, will not be broadcast. ) 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 


ton Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, Station 
WMAQ. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, 
Station WSMK. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Charles Graves, 
11 a.m. Sunday, Station WDRC. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles 
—254.1 meters. 


Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 P.M. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
subject, “New Testament Teaching Con- 


cerning Riches and Poverty’, 11 A.M. Sun- 
day, Station WNBH. 


Springfield, Mass., Church of the Unity, 
Rey. Owen Whitman Hames, 10.50 A.M. 


Sunday, Stations WBZ, WBZA - and 
WXAZ. 


Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WEFBL, 1360 kilocycles. 


Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Maxwell Savage, 10.45 A.M. 
Sunday, Station WTAG. 


Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in Standard time. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada ~ 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

.Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


Christmas 
Greetings 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTy-FIvE BEACON Srt., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
“ BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Educational and Social Activities 


Maintained Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
The Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Winter Term begins January 5.—Enrollments 
being received. 


Winter sports. Junior School. 
Practical Arts Courses. 


Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
Catalogue, 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE caristan GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 
Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


College and 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
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The Palmer Case 


Results of inquiry and recommendation by 
Messrs. Adams and Billings uncertain 


Rey. Raymond H. Palmer in November 
sent in his resignation as minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Lynn, Mass., because, 
he alleges, certain members wished to 
limit his freedom of speech on economic 
and social questions. At a parish meeting 
November 19 the resignation of Mr. Palmer 
was accepted. 

The minority opposed to accepting the 
resignation, numbering about fifty mem- 
bers, met and voted a protest to the effect 
that in acting on the resignation of Mr. 
Palmer the Lynn Unitarian Church repu- 
diated the Unitarian principle of the free- 
dom of the pulpit and that the methods 
used in favoring the resignation of Mr. 
Palmer were entirely unworthy of the 
Christian Church. 

The protest was brought to the attention 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union at its 
next meeting, and the Union voted to 
appoint a committee of two to inquire 
into the matter and if necessary to make 
recommendations. 

Rev. James Luther Adams of the Second 
Church in Salem, Mass., and Dr. Thomas 
H. Billings of the First Church in Salem, 
neighboring ministers of Mr. Palmer, 
formed this committee. They made a thor- 
ough inquiry, and having ascertained the 
nature of the methods employed against 
Mr. Palmer, reported to the board of di- 
rectors of the Ministerial Union that the 
protestants’ representation of the facts 
justified an investigation by the Union. 

The report of Mr. Adams and Dr. Bill- 
ings did not take into consideration Mr. 
Palmer’s qualifications as a minister or 
the merit of his procedure in this partic- 


‘ular ease, but considered the two princi- 


ples: freedom of the pulpit, and the ethics 
of the methods employed in voting the 
resignation. ; 

The board of “directors of the Minis- 
terial Union thereupon voted to invite 
each of the central Unitarian organiza- 
tions to designate a representative for 
the formation of a non-partisan standing 
committee to consider the case at Lynn 
and similar controversies that might arise 
between ministers and congregations. This 
invitation the organizations, after con- 
siderable deliberation, declined, due in 
part to the unwillingness of the American 
Unitarian Association to be represented. 

As a result, the board of directors of the 
Union, it is reported unofficially, decided 
to place Mr. Adams’ and Dr. Billings’ 
report on the table. 

Unaware of this reported action, Mr. 
Adams, at the joint meeting of the Min- 
isterial Union and the Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Monday Club December 14, at which 
the subject before the meeting was “The 
Status of Free Speech in the Unitarian 
Pulpit”, made a speech in which he sum- 
marized his and Dr. Billings’ report and 
informed the members that a_ standing 
committee had been appointed by the 
Union to consider the report and make a 
report of its own. 

Thereupon a member asked Rev. Abbot 
Peterson of the First Parish Church of 
Brookline, Mass., president of the Union, 
if the report of this standing committee 
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was ready. Mr. Peterson replied: “Any re- 
port now would be premature.” 

An endeavor to obtain from Rey. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, secretary of the Union, 
a comment on Mr. Peterson’s statement 
resulted in the reply: ‘Mr. Peterson’s re- 
mark that a report would be premature 
should be sufficient.” 


Anniversary of Minneapolis Church 


The fiftieth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the First Unitarian Society 
of Minneapolis, Minn., occurred November 
18. Rev. John H. Dietrich, in commemora- 
tion of the anniversary, spoke at the Sun- 


day morning service, November 22, on “A. 


Backward Glance O’er Traveled Ways”. 


Pomona (Calif.) Forum 


The First Unitarian Church of Pomona, 
Calif., and the Congregational chureh of 
Pomona have organized a weekly forum 
which meets one week in one church and 
the next week in the other. S. S. McClure, 
former editor of McClure’s Magazine, was 
the speaker at the first forum. 
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What Is This Pulpit Freedom, 
And How Much Have Unitarians? 


(Continued from page 995) 


the Third Commandment, ‘Thou Shalt Not 
Steal’, and because he made the neces- 
sary applications, some sensitive people 
in his congregation asked him to resign. 
No, he did not make the applications; he 
preached on the Third Commandment and 
the sensitive people made the applications 
themselves. Mr. Palmer made the applica- 
tion at Lynn and took the consequences. 
He lost his job. Others if they lost their 
jobs would learn a lot and after a while 
might get their Ph.D’s.” 

My. Gifford then expressed his opinion 
that though some Unitarian ministers 
found Unitarian freedom too narrow, 
many secretly grieved that it was too 
broad. In conclusion, Mr. Gifford said that 
he hoped his listeners as the result of his 
talk would be fearless and next Sunday 
speak out the truth without thought of the 
consequences. “To you who do, I will say, 
‘God bless you, my brother.’ I will shake 
your hand”, said Mr. Gifford, in anticipa- 
tion grasping the hand of Mr. Peterson. 


FRANCES MERRY 


BARNARD HOME 


(Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 


The Only Unitarian Home for the Aged 


ceds $100,000 


to purchase a new site and erect a larger building, if it is to fulfill 
adequately the many demands made upon it. This is a home for single 
women, who, through no fault of their own, have been reduced i cir- 
cumstances, and who are preferably, though not necessarily, of the 


Unitarian faith. 


Arrangements can be made for memorial gifts. 


On the Corporate Board are representatives of the American Unita- 
rian Association, the General Alliance and the Laymen’s League. 


For information address W. Forbes Robertson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ous schools. 


ful points of view. 


216 pages. 


A MODERN THEISM | 
By Minot Simons, D.D. 


Minister of All Souls (Unitarian) Church, New York, N.Y. 


This book is a realistic approach to a modern theism. It starts with the 
latest conclusions of certain scientific leaders, and then draws natural and 
just inferences for theistic principles. It lays great emphasis on the sig- 
nificance of the moral and spiritual nature of man as an unescapable evidence 
of the nature of the Cosmic Reality, of which human nature is a part, The 
significance of this evidence has been ignored by many philosophers of vari- 


The book deals with some of the difficulties which the modern person 
has come to feel in attempting to fulfill some of the simple and familiar in- 
junctions “to pray” and “to love God.” How can one now pray? How can 
one now love the God of an infinite universe? How can one to-day find 
Benevolence in the nature of things? A Modern Theism presents some help- 


$1.75 at all bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


“At church last Sunday Morning”, says 
a newspaper in Vermont, “the choir tenor, 


sang, ‘I May Not Pass This Way Again’, 
to the delight of the congregation.” 


She: “So you’re from the garage. Are 
you the man who greases cars?’ He: “Oh, 
no, indeed, lady, only the cushions. I’m 
the repair-man.”—Life. 


“What’s your husband working on 
now?” the chemist’s wife was asked. 
“Anti-freeze solution that can be put into 
bank assets’, replied his wife. 
Cincinnati Hnquirer. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

A line of cars winds slowly o’er the Jea, 

A pedestrian plods his absent-minded way 

And leaves the world quite unexpectedly. 
—OCalifornia Highways. 


Town Visitor: “You’re quite wrong in 
considering the birds a nuisance; they 
devour insects and caterpillars.” Farmer: 
“Thanks for telling me. It’s a great con- 
solation to know that they eat my fruit 
merely for. dessert.””—Pearson’s. 


A certain young man proved his discre- 
tion when he paused before answering a 
lady who had asked him to guess her age 
“You must have some idea’, she said. “I 
have several ideas”, said the young man, 
with a smile. “The only trouble is that I 
hesitate whether to make you ten years 
younger on account of your looks or ten 
years older on account of your intelli- 
gence.”’—Toronto Globe. 

On returning from a trip to Chicago, 
Mrs. Blank was telling a neighbor, an 
elderly woman, about a visit to the Field 
Museum. “And just think’, she said, re- 
ferring to the Hgyptian mummies. “those 
bodies were embalmed and buried 3,000 
vears before the time of Christ’’. “Oh, you 
surely don’t believe that, Mildred!” ex- 
claimed the neighbor. “Why, I can remem- 
ber when they didn’t embalm at all!” 

—Indianapolis News. 


A young son came to his mother one 
day carrying an invitation to a children’s 
party to be given by one of the mothers 
in the neighborhood. As it carried an 
R. S. V. P. the mother at once dispatched 
an acceptance for her son. The boy at- 
tended the party, and some time after- 
ward the mother asked him where the 
envelope was in which the invitation had 
come. The son replied: “Oh, I didn’t get 
any envelope; I traded a marble for the 
invitation.’”—Christian Courier. 


At a concert in Detroit, quarters were 
decidedly cramped and Madame Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, the soloist, had to make 
her entrance from the rear, down through 
the orchestra with its maze of music 
stands. All went well till she came to the 
orchestra, where her familiarly large pro- 
portions began knocking over music racks. 
“Go sideways, Madame”, said Conductor 
Gabrilowitsch in an excited stage whisper. 
Ernestine wrinkled her brow, gave a 
puzzled look from right to left, and called 
back to the conductor in a hoarse whisper, 
“Mein Gott, I have no sideways!” 

—Cockle Bur. 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. J 


RUG WANTED 


measuring not over 6 feet by 9 feet 
for a bed-room in the Frances Merry 
Barnard Home, the Unitarian home for 
aged women. 


W. FORBES ROBERTSON, Clerk 
Boston, Mass. 


25 Beacon Street 


Subscribe NOW for 
THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples Schoo] 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BE. Parks, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 4.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Hour 
of Organ Music 4.30 p.m. Communion service 
immediately after morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. All seats free at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPHL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 9.30 A.M. 
Church School at King’s Chapel House. 11 a.m. 
Morning Prayer with sermon by Dean Willard 
L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day services, 12.15 P:m. 
Monday, Organ Recital by Mr. Robinson; 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Rev. William HE. 
Gilroy, D.D., Editor, The Oongregationalist ; 
Thursday, Rev. Harold Marshall, D.D. Manager, 
The Christian Leader. New Year’s Hve Candle- 
light Service at 8 p.m. with Holy Communion. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, ‘organist. 
9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m. Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 A.M., Church 
School; 11 A.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 A.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 
ice 11 A.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


REV. WILLIAM A. WOOD, Framingham, 
Mass., will book appointments for his 


popular address, 
“What Is the Matter with the 
United States?” 


already given twenty-six times. Terms and 
references on request. 
a ER Se |S 


Exhaustive Concordance of the 
Bible By James Strong, S.T.D., LL.D. 
6666666 


BISHOP F. J. McCONNELL: 
“T could not well get 
along without Strong's 
Concordance. I use it con- 
stantly. It is as invalu- 
able to me as the diction- 
ary.” 

Large quarto (9x12 
inches). Printed on thin 
Bible paper. 1,808 
ages; buckram, colored edges, net, $7.50. 
Jalf Persian Morocco, cloth sides, net, 
$12.50. Carriage extra. 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 


